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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 





FRIDAY, JANUARY 14, 1831. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Letters and Journals of Lord Byron: with Notices of his Life, by 
Thomas Moore. ‘Two vols. 4to. Murray. 

LORD BYRON—MR MOORE—AND MR LEIGH HUNT, 
WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS, NOT IN MR MOORE’S WORK. 
(Continued from our last.] 

We are now arrived at the period of Mr Leigh Hunt’s junction 
with Lord Byron in the ‘ Liberal.’ Let it be allowed us to recapi- 
tulate a little. For the last ten years, from 1811, up to August 
1821, Mr Moore has been complimenting Mr Leigh Hunt as an 
author who wrote “ too well for a politician ;” as a “ fulminator of 
gold ;” as a man whom he should “ like for a brother ;”” as a com- 
panion, the power to visit whom “ he envied Lord Byron ;” as a 
friend who had warmly excited his “ gratitude,”’—whose friend it 
was his “pleasure to be, and his proud wish to let the world know 
for such ;’’ as a “ beautiful’ and “ original’ poet, not to be com- 
pared with “ ordinary bards ;” and as the sole “ Richmond in the 

field,” in a certain line of writing. 

These last words are scarcely out of his mouth, when Mr Moore 
writes to Lord Byron to warn him against any connexion with Mr 
Leigh Hunt, as it wasa “bankrupt” one, an “ unequal’’ one, 
“unholy,” and would render him an object of “ridicule.” 

If we had Mr Moore’s insincerity, we should speak of the above 
eulogies with the usual modest common places, and nobody would 
believe us. As it is, we can only trust, that the reader, for the sake 
of his own sincerity and ours, will believe us when we say, that 
nothing but inexperience and the cordiality with which we supposed 
Mr Moore to write them at the time, could have induced us to 
receive them without blushing thea; and that it is only with feel- 
ings of pain, shame, and disgust, that we now contrast them with 
his abuse, and can reflect we ever did receive them. 

In the last but one of the letters from Mr Moore to Mr Leigh 
Huat, which we have laid before the public, the writer sys, that 
Lord Byron had lately been making many inquiries after Mr Hunt, 
and an answer is requested from him, before another letter is 
written to the Noble Lord. This has a friendly look ; and conveys 
an impression, that Mr Hunt was mentioned in a friendly way in 
the correspondence of his two acquaintances. Yet it would seem 
from Mr Moore’s late work, that such was not the fact. On the 
part of Lord Byron, it certainly was not. The most bitter things 
his Lordship ever said of Mr Hunt, are comained in a letter of 
June 1818, four months previous to the kind inquiries intimated by 
Mr Moore; and these bitter things are introduced by certain stars, 
evidently referring to something which Mr Moore had said, and 
which he had apparently said, with no great respect towards the 
man, for whom he was professing gratitude and admiration. Be 
this as it may, what induced Lord Byron at that time to write such 
things of the man towards whom 4e also had expressed gratitude ? 
Part of the reason must, perhaps, remain in obscurity, in default of 
an elucidation from Mr Moore. The rest we can explain; and in ex- 
pluining these, we elucidate all the real grounds of objection which 
Lord Byron had against Mr Leigh Hunt, then or afterwards. The 
reader will be good enough to bear in mind, that Mr Hunt had 
never said anything against Lord Byron, cither publicly or in pri- 
vate; thas he was no double-dealing correspondent, who wrote one 
thing to one man and another to another; that he was notoriously 
scrupulous among his friends in saying nothing behind a man’s back 
which he had not thought it right to say to his face ; and that the 
public are in possession of all his sins of accusation. But, in the 
first place, he had become, as before observed, an object of attack 
to all the agents of Toryism, whose cause was then flushed with 
power, in consequence of the triumph of the allies; and Lord 
Byron, besides being in want of an influential advocate with the 
public, never surmounted that reverence for the circles, and dread 
of worldly ridicule, with which he was hampered by his rank. This 
was one of the reasons why he had begun to fall off in his notions 





of respect for Mr Leigh Hunt. 
Mr Hunt had become poor, and poverty is an unpleasant 
object of contemplation to a luxurious man of the world. 
especially as it diminishes influence with the worldly. Thirdly, 
Mr Leigh Hunt was falling off more and more from his respect 
for titles—not to mention that he had paid Lord Byron the 
awkward compliment of supposing him to be above his rank, which 
he was not. Fourthly, and lastly, (and this was the greatest reason 
of all, as far as the literary part of the business was concerned,) 
Mr Leigh Hunt, besides not being a flatterer of his lordship in pri- 
vate, and not saying much about his writings in public, (the poetry 
he was fondest of being of another kind, and Lord Byron’s being sel- 


dom in his thoughts), was guilty of the unpardonable offence of 
thinking Mr Wordsworth the first poet of the day, and of being 
the first to hail the rise of a young poet, Mr Keats, who promised, 
he thought, to rival Mr Wordsworth. Lord Byron had always 
objected, with an appearance of spleen, to Mr Hunt’s high estima- 
tion of Mr Wordsworth ; and it seems by the letters which his kind 
friend Mr Moore has published, that he became absolutely furious 
about Keats. The reason was, that he had an instinctive sense of 
the truth of a great deal that was said about those two poets; and 
he had got a notion, that Keats spoke of him with contempt. On 
seeing a miniature of Mr Keats put up in Mr Hunt’s study at 
Pisa, he could not help expressing his astonishment, how the other 
could admire him. Mr Hunt said, that Mr Keats would be sorry 
to hear him talk so, as he (Mr Keats) was an edmirer of Don Juan, 
The noble poet softened immediately, turned the conversation upon 
that point, and upon the merits discernible in Mr Keats’s poetry ; 
and took the first opportunity of mentioning his genius with honour 
in Don Juan. This is the reason, why, after all the vituperations 
of him published in Mr Moore’s correspondence, he speaks of Mr 
Keats’s ‘ Hyperion’ as a wonderful production, and says it was su- 
perior to ‘ Eschylus !’ 

The ‘ Liberal’ was set up in spite of the good offices of the 
grateful Mr Moore. 


We will here quote a passage on that matter from the masterly 
pages of Mr Hazlitt: 

‘ Mr Moore has been so long accustomed to the society of Whig 
Lords, and so enchanted by the smile of beauty and fashion, that 
he really fancies himself one of the set, to which he is admitted on 
sufferance, and tries very unnecessarily to keep others out of it. 
He talks familiarly of works that are or are not read “ in our cir- 
cle ;” and seated smiling and at his ease in a coronet-coach, enli- 
vening the owner by his brisk sallies and Attic conceits, is shocked, 
as he passes, to see a Peer of the realm shake hands with a Poet. 
There is a little indulgence of spleen and envy, a little servility and 
pandering to aristocratic pride in this proceeding. Is Mr Moore 
bound to advise a Noble Poet to get as fast as possible out of a 
certain publication, lest he should not be able to give an account at 
Holland or at Lansdown House, how his friend Lord Byron had 
associated himself with his friend Leigh Hunt? Is he afraid that the 
“ Spirit of Monarchy” will eclipse the “ Fables for the Holy Alli- 
ance”’ in virulence and plain speaking? Or are the members of the 
“ Fudge Family” to secure a monopoly for the abuse of the Bour- 
bons and the doctrine of Divine Right ? Because he is genteel and 
sarcastic, may not others be paradoxical and argumentative? Or 
must no one bark at a Minister or General, unless they have been 
first dandled, like a little French pug-dog, in the lap of a lady of 
quality? Does Mr Moore insist on the double claim of birth and 
genius as a title to respectability in all advocates of the popular 
side—but himself? Or is he anxious to keep the pretensions of his 
patrician and plebeian friends quite > oye so as to be himself the 
only point of union, a sort of double meaning, between the two ? 
It is idle to think of setting bounds to the weakness and illusions 
of self-love as long as it is confined to a man’s own breast ; but it 
ought not to be made a plea for holding back the powerful hand 
that is stretched out to save another struggling with the tide of 
popular prejudice, who has suffered dalowre of health, fame and 
fortune in a common cause, and who has deserved the aid and the 
good wishes of all who are (on principle) embarked in the same 


cause by equal zeal and honesty, if not by equal talents to support 
and to adorn it !’* 


* See more and stronger remarks on this subject in the scond volume cf 
the Plain Speaker :—Art. On the Spleen of Party. 


A second reason was, that 
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An account of the opposition made to this work has been given 
in other places, and the secret of it admirably sifted by the 
above writer, of whom we shall have more to say presently. 
Mr Moore speaks of the “ dross” in the ‘ Liberal,’ and inti- 
mates that it was compounded of nothing else, with the exception 
of the noble lord’s contributions. He tries hard at the same time 
to impress upon the reader, that he has a sort of genteel ignorance 
of what was in it. Part of this “ dross” was furnished by Mr 
Hazlitt, who, now he is dead, is acknowledged on all hands, except 
Mr Moore’s, to have been one of the most powerful writers of his 
time. His articles in the ‘ Liberal’ (of which more hereafter) are 
almost as good as any he ever wrote; and that is the reason why 
Mr Moore and others had such a horror of them. Mr Hazlitt 
is mentioned once,—we believe no oftener,—in the ‘ Life and Cor- 
respondence’ published by Mr Moore, and is described by Lord 
Byron as one who “ talks pimples—a red and white corruption 
rising up (in little imitation of mountains upon maps) but contain- 
ing nothing, and discharging nothing, but their own humours.” 
For the suggestion of this piece of grossness and absurdity, the Noble 
Lord was indebted to some Tory magazine, which in the person- 
alities allowed to Toryism but to nothing else, falsely repre- 
sented Mr Hazlitt as having a pimpled face. It pleased the jealous 
spleen of the noble anti-republican to take the misrepresentation 
for granted; and it has no less pleased Mr Moore to repeat his 





use of it. We have already presented the reader, in Mr Hazlitt’s 
own words, with one reason for this proceeding of Mr Moore’s; 
and we shall lay before him another below.* 





‘Mr Moore has a little mistaken the art of poetry for the cosmetic 
art. He does not compose an historic group, or work out a single 
figure; but throws a variety of elementary sensations, of vivid 
impressions together, and calls it a description. He makes out an 
inventory of beauty—the smile on the lips, the dimple on the 
cheeks, item, golden locks, item, a pair of blue wings, item, a silver 
sound, with breathing fragrance and radiant light, and thinks it a 
character or a story. He gets together a number of fine things and 
fine names, and thinks that, flung on heaps, they make up a fine 
poem. This dissipated, fulsome, painted, patch-work style may 
succeed in the levity and languor of the boudoir, or might have been 
adapted to the Pavilions of royalty, but it is not the style of Par- 
nassus, nor a passport to Immortality. It is not the taste of the 


ancients, “ ’tis not classical lore’——nor the fashion of Tibullus, | the whole of them + 


Mr Shelley’s masterly translation of the ‘ May-day Night’ from 
Faust, appeared in the ‘ Liberal ;? and Mr Moore, enlightened by 
the fact of Mr Shelley’s having been heir to a title, and of his con- 
descending to pay him (as he truly says) af “ undeserved compli- 
ment,” pronounces him to have been a man of “ real genius.” 
One of the most genuine wits now living, whose name we do not feel 
ourselves at liberty to mention without applying to him, and froin 
whom (we are not sure) perhaps Mr Moore has heard in one of 
the Reviews, was a writer in the ‘ Liberal.’ Others to whom we 
also feel under a like delicacy, and who are at a distance, contri- 
buted articles which might help Mr Moore to some truer notions 
on the side of refinement. And gallantry, as well as respect for 
her powers, might have induced him to except from the charge of 
“ dross” the contributions of Mrs Shelley, the authoress of Fran- 
kenstein, which he has pronounced to be “ one of those original 
conceptions, that take hold of the public mind at once and for ever.” 
Mr Leigh Hunt willingly concedes that the articles from his own 
pen in the ‘ Liberal’ are far inferior to what he could have wished 
them, and were not worthy of the occasion. Il] health, and the cala- 
mitous death of his friend, and the new, unlooked-for, and most 
unpleasanc circumstances under which he found himself situated 
with Lord Byron, may perhaps excuse his doing no better. Yet 
his lordship would fain have persuaded him, that there was one article 
of his writing which Mr Moore would look upon with serious eyes. 
This was atrifle called “ Rhyme and Reason,” proposing to modern 
versifiers to omit all but their rhymes in future, as matter super- 
fluous. But as Lord Byron (we do not say with what truth) con- 
sidered it likely to make his friend look so grave, we will insert 
the commencement of it. 

‘ A friend of ours, the other day, taking up the miscellaneous 
poems of Tasso, read the title-page into English, as follows : 
“The Rhymes of the Lord Twisted Yew, Amorous, Bosky, and 
Maritime.”* The Italians exhibit a modesty worthy of imitation, 
in calling their miscellaneous poems, rhymes. Twisted Yew him- 
self, with all his genius, has put forth an abundance of these termi- 
nating blossoms, without any fruit behind them: and his cuontry- 
men of the present day do not scruple to confess, that their living 
poetry consists of little else. The French have a game at verses, 
called Rhymed Ends, (Bouts Rimes) which they practise a great 
deal more than they are aware; and the English, though they are 
a more poetical people, and lay claim to the character of a less 
vain one, practice the same game to a very uncandid extent, with- 
ont so much as allowing that the title is applicable to any part 
of it 

‘Yet how many “ Poems” are there among all these nations, of 
which we require no more than the rhymes, to be acquainted with 
You know what the rogues have done, by 


’ 


. : . . > . . 
or Theocritus, or Anacreon, or Virgil, or Ariosto, or Pope, or | the ends they come to. For instance, 


Byron, or any great writer among the living or the dead, but it is 
the style of our English Anacreon, and it is (or was) the fashion of 
the day! Let one example (and that an admired one) taken from 
* Lalla Rookh,’ suffice to explain the mystery and soften the harsh- 
ness of the foregoing criticism. 


‘ Now upon Syria’s land of roses 

Softly the light of eve reposes, 

And like a glory, the broad sun 

Hangs over sainted Lebanon : 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet, 

While summer, in a vale of flowers, 

Is sleeping — at his feet. 

To one who look’d from upper air, 
O'er all th’ enchanted regions there, 
How beauteous must have been the glow, 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 

Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden m: lons on their banks, 

More golden where the sun-light falls, — 
Gay lizards, glittering on the walls 

Of ruin’d shrines, busy and bright 

As they were all alive with light ;— 

And yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on the rocks, 

With their rich, restless wings, that gleam 
Variously in the crimson beam 

Of the warm west, as if inlaid 

With brilliants from the mine, or made 
Of tearless rainbows, such as span 

The unclouded skies of Peristan ! 

And then, the mingling sounds that come 
Of shepherd's ancient reed, with hum 

Of the wild bees of Palestine, 
Banquetting through the flowery vales— 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 
And woods, so full of nightingales.'— 


‘ The following lines are the very perfection of Della Cruscan 
sentiment, and affected orientalism of style. The Peri exclaims, on 
finding that old talisman and hackneyed poetical machine, “ a peni- 
tent tear’ — 

* Joy, joy forever! my task is done— 
The gates are pass’d, and Heaven is won! 
Oh! am I not happy? lam, 1 am— 
To thee, sweet Eden! how dark and sad 
Are the diamond turrets of Shadukiam, 
And the fragrant bowers of Amberabad~’ 


Grove, 
Night, 
Rove, 
Delight. 
Heart, 
Prove, 
Impart, 
Love, 
Kiss, 
Blest, 
Bliss, 
Rest. 





There is in all this a play of fancy, a glitter of words, a shallowness 
of thought, and a want of truth and solidity that is wonderful, and 
that nothing but the heedless, rapid glide of the verse could render 
tolerable :—-—it seems that the poet, as well as the lover,— 

* May bestride the Gossamer, 

That wantons in the idle, summer air, 

And yet not fall, so light is vanity!’ 

‘Mr Moore ought not to contend with serious difficulties or with 
entire subjects. He can write verses, not a poein. There is no 
principle of massing or continuity in his productions—neither 
height nor breadth nor depth of capacity. 
representation, no strong internal fecling—but a continual flutter 
and display of affected airs and graces, like a finished coquette, who 
hides the want of symmetry by extravagance of dress, and the want 





of passion by flippant forwarduess and unmeaning sentimentality, 

All is flimsy, all is florid to excess. His imagination may dally 

with insect beauty, with Rosicrucian spells ; may describe a butter- 
| fly’s wing, a flower-pot, a fan: but it should not attempt to span 
the great outlines of nature, or keep pace with the sounding march 
of events, or grapple with the strong fibres of the human heart. 
The great becomes turgid in his hands, the pathetic insipid. If Mr 
Moore were to describe the heights of Chimborago, instead of the 
loneliness, the vastness, and the shadowy might, he would only 
think of adorning it with roseate tints, like a strawberry-ice and 
would transform a magician’s fortress in che Himmalaya (stripped 
of its mysterious gloom and frowning horrors) into a jeweller’s 
toy, to be set upon a lady’s toilette.’+ 


* Rime del Signor Torquato Tasso, Amorose, Boschereccie, Marit- 
time, &c. 

+ There is a passage from the same hand in another work, stll better than 
this; which will be given by and by. 
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‘Was there ever per-oration more eloquent? Ever a series 
of catastrophes more explanatory of their previous history ? Did 
any Chinese gentleman ever show the amount of his breeding and 
accomplishments more completely, by the nails which he carries at 
his finger’s ends ?” 

There is a specimen of a Pastoral to the same purpose, a 
Prologue, &c. and mention is made of “tinkling old gentlemen 
about town ;” in which venerable class Mr Hunt certainly did not 
mean to include Mr Moore. He can safely add, that he had no 
intention whatsoever against Mr Moore in writing the article; 


very well Madame Vesrris performs it. Madame Vestris should 
uever play such {characters as the one we saw her in at the 
Tottenham Street Theatre,—that of @ sentimental young lady. 
She may have a regard for it, and wish to add its performance to 
the list of her accomplishments. That is all very well; and the 
wish is a credit to her. But actually to appear in any part unfit for 
us, is to descend instead of rise in our merits, however superior 
we may think it. Madame Vestris should always perform these 





though Lord Byron was always insisting that he had ; and as his 
lordship now began to let his visitor mto the secrets of intercourse 


| gay, playful characters, mixed up of the natural and the coquettish. 


letween the insincere, to laugh at Mr Moore's love-poetry (which | The expression of her face is injured and made a blank by the 


he was in the habit of calling “ Looks and Tones,”) to say how | others. 


angry the author of ‘Lalla Rookh’ was at Mr Hunt’s not holding 
it in greater admiration, and at Mr Hazlitt’s having said that he 
“ought not to have written it even for three thousand pounds,” 
aud finally to describe him as a man who could express two diffe- 
rent opinions of his friends, before them and behind their backs, 
(which he charged him with doing to himself, and which the reader 
has seen but too lamentably how capable he was of doing) Mr 
Leigh Hunt afterwards said, when the Loves of the Angels appeared, 
that he might have exemplified the subject of ‘ Rhyme and Reason,’ 


| 


Her features in these are put into their proper play. Her 
eyes assume their intelligence, because she understands what she 
is about: her mouth, having something to do, as it ought to have, 
adjusts itself handsomely to the occasion; its expression does not 


_go wandering without an object: and her good taste in singing, 


and other graces, elevate the familiarity of the rest of her acting, in 
a manner extremely sensible and pleasing; whereas they are neu- 


out of that poem, and Lord Byron was always archly inciting him to | tralized, and even vulgarized, by attempting to adapt them to what 


do it, under pretence of requesting him not. 
to say to his visitor, “ Well, have you begun ? 
Tones’ getting on? Mind, you must not pudlish:—You know I’m 
his friend.” And then he used to chuckle, and shake for glee. 

| We are compelled to leave off here, like an Eastern reciter, at 
an interesting part of our story. We shall resume it to-morrow.] 


Are ‘ Looks and 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 











PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drery Lane.—The Brigand—The Illustrious Stranger—and the Pantomime. 
Covent Garven,— £100 Note—The§Pantomime—and Teddy the Tiler. 


Orympic THEATRE. 
A change took place here last night in the list of performances, 


Mary Queen of Scots and the Little Jockey disappearing ; and Fra 
Diarolo! from Terracina and Tottenham Street, taking the lead 
in the performances. 

Brother Devil (Mr Frevericks) is but a middling sort of a ras- 
cal, considering he is of the Brigand race, and professes to be gay 
as well as ferocious. 
He calls 
himself a Marquis, it is true, and talks to the innkeeper’s 
daughter, and her name is Zerlina; but his gallantry only ends 
in secreting himself in a closet to rob the house, and in mak- 
ing her lover jealous. 


the three acts; nor even sneceed in killing a man. 


We really cannot commend his _profligacy. 
He has a good name for murder: but we see no proofs of it. We 


must take the will for the deed; console ourselves with the reflec- | 


tion of the philosopher, that “intention is everything.’ In 


short, he is the innocentest puppy of a desperado we have seen a | 


long time, and only deserves hanging. 


Perhaps something of this mediocrity of character is owing to | 
his present representative, Mr Frepericks, who at all events | 
takes him too much as he finds him, and does not sufficiently frown 


and fume him into importance. 
thing about his tone and manner that we like in ordinary, though 
he should not run all his sentences into one another) is too natural, 
and like a man of this world, for a stage robber. He has not slang 
enough, nor stamp, nor growl, nor rolling of the eyes. 
too much the Marquis throughout, even when in danger and the 
act of preparing for revenge. He does not go, as he ought, to the 
side-boxes, shake his fist, and grin in the ears of the ladies sitting 
there, as if he would graze their cheeks with his whiskers. He is 
a most stationary, unassuming bandit, and has no glory about him. 


Then his mention of the word “ hell.” Does not Mr Frepericks 


know, that this is the very touchstone of melo-dramatic delivery ? 


That no robber, of any decent enormity, or blackness of musta- 
chios, can make an adjuration by the infernal regions, without stalk- 
ing sideways, as aforesaid, clenching his fist, rolling his eyes, de- 
scending into the depths of his throat, as if he was raking the very 
bottom of Tartarus, and taking at least half a minute to growl out 
the words “ By h-h-h-h-e-l-l!” 

It is the part of Zerlina that is the attraction of this piece, and 


Day after day, he used | she hns no real talent for. 


He does not seduce a single woman during | 


Mr Frepericxs (who has some- | 


He is | 


The piece before us is worth 
anybody’s going to see, if it be only to hear Zerlina’s song upon 
Fra Diavolo, to see her pretty dress, with the square-capped 


cloth on her head, and hear how naturally she insists upon 


_ saving her lover from the consequences of his ill-humour, and how 
prettily she afterwards refuses to forgive him, because the forgive- 
ness is going to break with a smile out of her lips. 

| We have seen Madame Vesrais in no character that we would 

rather see her in than this. 

Mrs Guover acts the wife of the jealous and fepentant alderman 
very well indeed. Her tears are full of ill-usage: and the action 
of leaning her arm on his shoulder, as an evidence of relenting, is 
a touch true to nature. 

A little girl of the name of Josepurne performs a sort of medley 
Pas Seul in the third act, in a promising manner. eS 








TO W. C. MACREADY, Ese. 

ON READING THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE BIRTH OF HIS FIRST 
CHILD, IN GRATEFUL RECOLLECTION OF THE EARLY SCENES OF 
HIS VIRGINIUS. 

There is no father, who with swimming eyes, 

Hath watched thee life and present being Jend 

To scenes by simple-hearted poet penned, 
Presenting household lore in Roman guise, 

Which, true to ancient time, in freshness vies 

With that which gushes now—who should not send 
A welcome to thee as the father’s friend, 

Now thou art joyful sharer in the ties 

Thou hast, by art forstalling nature, shewn.— 

| Yet be thy knowledge than thy fancy less ; 

Be parents’ griefs a tragic dream alone ; 

While all thou imaged of their happiness, 

Home-felt, sustain thy voice’s cordial tone, 

Or make it tremble with its sweet excess. 


#,@ 








JoHN ABELL, a gentleman of the chapel royal in the reign of 
Charles the Second, was celebrated for a fine counter-tenor voice, 
| and for his skill in playing the lute. The King wished to send him 
to the Carnival at Venice, to show the Italians that there were 
good voices in England. This event, however, did not take place. 
In 1688 he was discharged from his situation, on account of his 
adherence to the Romish communion, He went abroad, and greatly 
| distinguished himself by singing in public in several of the towns of 

Germany. He amassed great sums, but, as he lived profusely, he 
| was often reduced to the necessity of travelling with his lute on his 
| back, and subject to many hardships. In his rambles he got as far 
'as Poland. On his arrival at Warsaw the King sent for ‘him. 

Abell at first refused to attend the summons, but was prevailed 
| upon to make his appearance at last. On his arrival at the palace 
he was seated on a chair, and drawn up to a great height from the 
| floor of a spacious hall. Soon afterwards the King and his atten- 
dants appeared in a gallery opposite to him, and at the same time a 
number of bears were let loose below! The King gave him the 
choice whether he would sing or be let down amongst the bears. 
Abell very wisely chose the former, and he declared afterwards that 
he never sang so well in his life as he did in his cage — Musical 
Biography. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Perer Simpce to-morrow. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, Lord Byron’s Tragedy of 
WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE. 
(Adapted by Mr Macreapy.]} 

Jonertine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, Gabor, Mr COOPER, 
Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. Wallack, Fritz, Mr Younge, Otto, Mr Cohen, 

Henric, Mr Salter, Eric, MrC. Jones, Idenstein, Mr W. Bennett, 
Rodolph, Mr Cooke, Arnheim, Mr Fenton, Meister, Mr Eaton, 
Ludwig, Mr Cathie, Herman, Mr S. Jones. 


After which, 
PERFECTION, 
(By Mr Bay y.] 
Kate O’Brien, Mrs WAYLETT. in which she will sing ‘‘ My own Blue Bell,” and 
*« Kate Kearney.” 
Susan, Mrs ORGER. 

Charles Paragon, Mr VINING. Sir Lawrence Paragon, Mr W. BENNETT. 

Sam, Mr WEBSTER. 

In the course of the Evening will be performed, the Overture to “ Pietro Von 

Abano”’- -(Spohr) ; and “ La Dame Blanche’”’—(Boieldieu). 
To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES. 
[By Mr W. Barrymore.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—l1l. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV. 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight —Y. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—1X. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, Au 30th, 
1830. With a New Nautical Ballet.—X1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur- 
sery for Pet Children.—XI1I. Outside of Upholsterers—XIV. The Diorama.— 
xv. Grand Hydraulic Temple, lllustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanrievp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley «f the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—!ago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


To-morrow, Rob Roy; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 
FAZIO. 
(By Mr Mivman.) 
Marchesa Aldabella, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Bianca, (2nd time) Miss F. KEMBLE. 

Duke of Florence, Mr EGERTON, Bartolo, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Philario, Mr Henry, Falsetto, Mr Parry, Gonsalvo, Mr Baker, 
Theodore, Mr Mears, Keeper, Mr Fuller, Pietro, Mr Turnour, 
Gentleman, Mr Irwin, Antonio, Mr Heath, Aurio, Mr Crumpton. 


Previous to the Tragedy will be performed (for the 2nd time in this country) a 
Grand M.S. Overture by Friedrich Kuhlau. 


Clara, Miss PHILLIPS, 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr WARDE, 


After which the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 


HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
(By Mr Farvey.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. (By Mr Peaks.) Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, iss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 
THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, Ly Moonlight—IIl. The Boyne Water.—III. Ex- 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castic.—!\V. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban- 
shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VI1l. Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killarney.— VIII. The Custom-itouse and Quay, (Dublin) —IX. The New Bridge 
over the Menai.—X. The #ool—iower—and St hatharine’s Docks.—X1. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Siop.— X11. A Market.—X111. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing a‘ong the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the [umination.—_XV. ‘The lriwmphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
—XVIi. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—X\‘11. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Log.—XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. -- 

To-morrow, Cinderella; and the Pantomime. 





FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


This Evening, 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie, par 
LES DEUX PERES. 
Vaudeville, en Deux Actes, de M. Du pary. 
Laure, Fille de M. Dorlis, Mademoiselle HERMINIF. 
de Ferlis, Amateur de Botanique, M. Si AUBERT, 
Dorval, Navigateur, M. Préval, Prosper, M. Alfred, 
Rustique, Jardinier, M. Gamard. 


M. 


Suivi de la Premiére Représentation de 
LE FUTUR DE LA GRAND’MAMAN. 
Vaudeville nouyeau en un Acte, de M. Darrors. 
Madame Darbel, jeune Veuve, Mile. Eli a. La Comtesse Emilie, Mile. Emma. 
Marianne, Nourrice ches le Comte, Mile St. Ange. 
M. DERVAL remplira le Role de Delmare, futur de la Gvand’Maman, 
Le Comte Adolyhe, M. Alfred. Mignot, Mari de Marianne, M. Laporte. 
On Finira par 
LES RENDEZ-VOUS BOURGEOIS. 
Opéra, en Up Ac e, Musique de NicoLo. 
Reine, Fille de )ugravier, Mademoiselle FLORVAL, 
Loui-e, Niéce de Dugravier, Mille. St Ange, 
Julie, Femme de Chambre, Mile. HERMINIE. 
M. Dugravier, M. Préval. César, amant de Reine, M. Laporte, 
Charles, amant de Louise, M. Alfred, 
Bertrand, Valet de M. Dugravier, M. Gamard. Jasuun, Valet, M. Arnaud. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 


THE WRECK ASHORE. 
Act I.—WInTeErR. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTUNE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, 


Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Captain Grampus, Mr 0. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 


[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.] 
Act. I].—Summer. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 


Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


After which, the Comic Burletta, called 
A DEAD SHOT. 
Louisa Lovetrick, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, in which character she will introduce her 
celebrated Description of ‘‘ A Sunday Concert.” 
Chatter, Miss DALY. 
Captain Cannon, Mr BAYNE, Mr Hector Timid, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Mr Wiseman, MrS. SMITH, Charles, Mr V. WEBSTER. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
(By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night).— 
Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—II1. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—IV. EnchantedjSpring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. VI. Palace of Grimalkin.— VII. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 

Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— 

XII. Eating House and Cage.—XIII. View on the Wve.—XIV. Interior of the 

Old Ship Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 

of Chancery.—XVII, Grocer’s and China Shops.—X VIII. Catacombs.—XIX. and 

last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This Evening, a New Serio Comic Burletta, called 
FRA DIAVOLO. 
The Overture and Music, by Auber. Arranged by Zerbini. 

Zerlina, Madame VESTRIS, Mis Popkins, Mrs GLOVKR, 
Bianca, Miss Kabrey, Nina, Miss Greener, Lucia, Miss Slater. 
Alderman Popkins, Mr W. VINING, Lorenzo, Mr Hodges, 

Carlo, Mr Worrell, Pietro, Mr Newcomb, Timothy Quail, Mr Cooper, 

Fra Diavolo, Mr Fredericks, Gasparoni, Mr Paget, 
Christofano, Mr Brougham, Rocco, Mr Beckwith, Tebaldo, 
Beppo, Mr Coates, Bruno, Mr Browne. 
In Act 1II. A Pas Seul, by Miss Josephine. 


To be followed by a Comic Burletta, called 
THE LITTLE JOCKEY. 
Arinette, Miss FOOTE, in which she will sing, “ The Boy in yellow wins the day,” 
Clotilda, Miss Nursev, Maue, Miss Kibrey. 
The Baron D’Acourt, Mr W. VINING, 
De Limburg, Mr Paget, Floriville, bya Gentleman, 
Denis, Mr W. Young, 


Mr Cooke, 


Jocose, Mr Collier, 
Pierre, Mr Brown. 
To conclude with, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
(By Mr Puincne 
Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 





SURREY THEATRE. 





This Evening, an entirely new Drama, entitled 
NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. 
Nancy Bloomfield, Miss SOMERVILLE, The Widow Cra'juice, Mad. SISfON 
Constantia, Miss Jordan, Kitty Bustle, Miss Vincent, in which she will sing 
a Parody on “ Cherry Ripe,’ Old Margery, Mrs Rogers, 
Becky Sims, Miss Rummens. Sir Edward Gavton, Vr Gouch, 
Frederick Gavton, Mr Fdwin, Captain Splashaway, Mr Hicks. 
Joe Barton, Mr C. Hill, Fiery Ned, Mr I. VPitt, lim Tiprle, Mr VALE, 
Jounce, Mr Roge Capt. Friendly, “ir Lee, Tapwe'l, Mr Hobbs, 
| Jemmy Gonimble, Madlle. Rosier, Long Bill, Mr Almar, Short Bill, Mr Wei b. 
After which will be produced (2nd time) a new Drama, (in Two Acts) entitled 
|THE TWO PUPILS; OR, THE PEDAGOGUEF PUZZLED. 
| Miss Morley, Miss CHICHESTER, (her Istaporarance) Fanny, Mise VINCENT. 
Lord Henry Delmont, Mr C. HILL Sir Thomas Morlev, Mr D. PITT. 
Doctor Dirliewhacket, Mr WILLIAMS, Samuel Sliver, Mr VALE, 
Sir Thomas’ Servant, Mr Webb, Servant of the House, Mr Lee. 





rs, 


To conclude with, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
‘By Mr W. Barrymore) 
The Overture and Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle RCSIER. 
Harlequin, Vr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 


:Copurnc Tueatre. — The Gambler’s Life— Jonathan 
Dobson—Harlequin Silver Penny. 
SapLer’s WELLS THEATRE.—A Deed of Blood.— Home 


for the Holidays — Harlequin and 
Mother Goose. 








} 
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